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DEDICATION 


We,  the  Broadcaster  Club,  dedicate 
this,  our  second  issue,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  Their  worthy  purpose  and 
their  beneficial  work  throughout  the 


years  have  been  noted  by  us  as  well 
as  others  all  over  the  state,  and  in 
this  dedication  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  our  hope  that  they 
will  continue  their  wonderful  work. 
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SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

There’s  no  hint  of  spring  in  the  dull 
gray  sky; 

No  green  on  the  banks  of  the  frozen 
streams, 

But  there’s  a warm  note  in  the  wind’s 
sad  sigh, 

A radiance  in  the  sun’s  cold  beams. 

It  shines  from  each  silvered  frosty 
blade. 

It’s  in  the  keen,  cold  air  of  the  early 
morn. 

It’s  in  the  mists  that  drift  over  hill  and 
glade — 

Spring  itself  is  like  a sparkling  dawn. 

It  touches  the  bushes  along  the  lake — 

It  frees  the  waterfall’s  frozen  leap. 

Spring  follows  fast  in  winter’s  wake, 

And  rouses  the  earth  from  a deep, 
icy  sleep. 


Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 


Henry  W . Hall  School 
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CANINE  CUBE-STEAKS  VS. 

CAT-NIPS 

The  first  Animal  League  baseball 
game  of  the  season  was  just  about  to 
start. 

“Ladeez  and  Gentlemen!”  bellowed 
out  umpire  Don  Donkey.  “Hee-Haw! 
The  battereez  for  today’s  game  are  for 
the  Canine  Cube-Steaks,  Fritz,  pitcher; 
Tommy,  catcher;  for  the  Cat-Nips, 
Thin  Tom,  pitcher;  Tabby,  catcher.” 

Gay,  right  fielder  for  the  Canine 
Club,  came  to  the  plate  and  was 
cheered  heartily.  Tbe  lean  grey  cat  on 
the  mound  surveyed  the  big  Airedale 
and  chucked  one  right  across.  Gay 
swung  hard  and  pulled  one  to  left  field. 
It  landed  on  left  fielder  Tiger’s  tail. 
The  ball  bounced  up  in  the  air  and 
Tiger  caught  it  in  his  whiskers.  Um- 
pire Donkey  said  Gay  was  out,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  Canines. 

Skipper,  left  fielder  for  the  dogs,  was 
next  batter.  Swinging  a big  beef -bone 
bat  autographed  by  Goo  Lehrig  and 
chewing  a plug  of  Ken-l-ration  almost 
as  big  as  he  himself,  he  came  to  the 
plate.  Thin  Tom  wound  up  and  threw 
one.  A hard  fast  one  it  was.  It  hit  the 
bat,  bounced  up  in  the  air,  and  hit 
Skip  in  the  head.  Skip  was  called  out 
because  he  was  hit  by  a batted  ball. 

Smoky,  the  star  shortstop,  was  up. 
He  was  whiffed  on  three  straight 
pitches  and  complained  to  Don  Donkey 
that  Tom  was  throwing  a gravy  ball. 

The  cats  were  up  and  were  put  down 
in  nine  straight  pitches  because  pitcher 
Fritz  had  a “down.sy-go-plop”  ball,  as 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


ANIMAL 

TALES 

PANTRY  PIRATE 

At  first  glance  one  would  recognize 
him  as  a pirate!  The  black  patch  con- 
cealing one  eye  merely  added  to  the 
gruesome  effect  of  tousled  long  hair, 
unkempt  appearance,  and  rolling  gait 
of  the  rover.  Having  seized  his  treasure 
in  one  swift  raid,  unseen  by  unsuspect- 
ing eyes, — now  his  problem  was  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  his  fellow  pirates,  each 
one  a marauder  of  the  first  rank  him- 
self. Carefully  carrying  his  find,  he  en- 
deavored to  trot  in  swash-buckling  un- 
concern toward  his  favorite  hide-out 
his  fund  of  buried  treasure.  From  a 
side  lane  came  one  of  his  band — Red- 
eye, a mean  dispositioned  companion, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Our  hero  could 
not  venture  a surprise  attack.  This 
treasure  must  be  his  alone.  By  quick 
manoeuvering  he  escaped  into  a pro- 
tecting forest.  Here  at  last  he  came 
upon  a noble  oak,  the  guardian  of  his 
treasure.  There,  at  long  last,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  a chortle  of  glee, 
Blackie,  our  tousled  spaniel,  buried  the 
ham-bone  he  had  sneaked  from  the 
pantry. 

Patricia  Berg,  ’38. 
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“LUCKY” 

They  were  perfect  companions — the 
old  man  and  the  dog.  They  sat  side  by 
side  in  front  of  the  cabin,  two  figures 
who  might  have  been  carved  in  bronze, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional 
thump  of  the  setter’s  tail,  and  the  puffs 
of  smoke  from  the  old  man’s  pipe.  Old 
Joe’s  blue  eyes  flashed  with  reminis- 
cence. It  had  been  just  such  a day  as 
this,  with  the  sweet  scents  of  spring 
all  around  them  that  a young  boy  and 
a stray  whimpering  pup  had  walked 
toward  home,  a day  like  this  that  his 
mother  told  him  he  could  not  keep  the 
dog.  He  had  screamed  and  threatened, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  but  to  no  avail. 
Muttering  angrily,  he  had  stalked  from 
the  house  to  the  bridge  to  mope.  The 
water  rolled  and  seethed  beneath  him 
as  if  it  would  tear  the  flimsy  structure 
away.  Swollen  with  the  melting  snow 
of  spring,  it  rose  higher  and  higher, 
but  the  boy  had  not  noticed.  Suddenly 
there  was  a harsh,  scraping  sound  and 
the  bridge  was  torn  away  and  hurled 
downstream. 

A few  moments  later  Joe’s  mother 
was  roused  from  her  sewing  by  a sound 
at  the  door.  A small  inquisitive  head 
poked  through  the  crack,  and  there 
stood  the  pup  dripping  water  on  the 
hall  rug.  After  much  tugging  and  yap- 
ping from  the  dog,  the  woman  was 
finally  convinced  that  something  must 
be  wrong.  Calling  her  husband,  she 
persuaded  him  to  follow  the  frantic 
dog.  There  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
lay  a sodden  heap  of  wet  clothing.  It 
was  Joe. 

Of  course  after  that  “Lucky”,  as  he 
was  later  named,  was  kept  and  a re- 
markable change  came  over  his  owner. 
He  was  a different  boy  from  the  former 
hot-tempered  lad,  and  through  the 
years  Joe  and  “Lucky”  were  inseparable 
companions.  Yes,  that  spring  had 
meant  a change  in  his  life,  he  mused. 

The  sun  sank  then  in  a glory  of  color, 
bathing  the  two  in  golden  light.  As  it 
faded  and  died,  the  old  man  rose  to 
hobble  into  his  cabin. 

Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 


ALL  ALONE 

Arty  was  all  alone!  His  Mistress  had 
gone  away  and  left  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Smoky,  the  big  tom  cat. 
Everything  was  all  right  now,  but  what 
if  the  fire  should  go  out  and  Smoky 
should  eat  his  food  all  up.  What  if 
his  mistress  shouldn’t  come  home  at 
all  and  go  up  to  the  city  for  the  win- 
ter? He  could  think  of  a thousand 
things  that  could  happen.  Why,  what 
if  she  didn’t — . 

That  was  the  end  of  his  thoughts, 
for  someone  grabbed  him  up  and  said, 
“Did  my  little  pussy  miss  me  when  I 
went  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Jones?  Did  he 
think  I had  left  him  all  alone?” 

“Meow,”  answered  Arty  to  all  these 
questions. 

Jeanne  Davis,  ’39. 


MY  DOG’S  FIRST  ADVENTURE 

When  Teddy  first  came  to  our  house- 
hold, we  had  to  keep  him  in  the  house 
until  a large  pen  was  made  for  him.  He 
had  enough  exercise,  but  he  would 
never  come  home  if  we  let  him  go. 

One  cool  evening  about  five  o’clock, 
Teddy  got  away!  We  called  and  we 
ran  after  him,  but  alas,  he  wouldn’t 
come  to  us.  We  felt  very  badly  about 
it,  as  Teddy  was  very  precious  to  us. 
We  had  taught  him  many  tricks  and 
things  like  that.  It  began  to  sprinkle, 
but  still  no  dog.  We  left  our  back-porch 
door  open.  Generally  when  Teddy 
wanted  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  the 
house,  he  would  rub  up  against  the 
door.  The  clock  struck  ten  o’clock, 
eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o’clock,  and  to- 
wards quarter  of  one  we  heard  a faint 
jar.  It  was  Teddy.  We  had  to  keep  him 
out  in  the  back-porch  because  he  was 
covered  with  burrs  and  did  he  smell 
of  skunk!  Teddy  never  ran  away  after 
that  and  does  he  hate  skunks!  He  must 
have  made  the  same  mistake  that 
grownups  sometimes  do. 

Dorothy  Macs  da,  ’39. 
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The  Whale  and  the  Flea 

There  was  a huge  whale  In  the  sea, 
Who  one  day  did  snap  at  a flea. 

The  flea  in  a rage 
Went  on  a rampage, 

And  swallowed  the  whale,  don’t  you 
see? 

Madalyn  Hathaway,  ’39. 


Pete 

There  was  an  old  dog  named  Pete, 
And  all  he  did  do  was  eat. 

He  chased  after  cats, 

And  drove  them  all  bats. 

This  foolish  old  dog  named  Pete. 

Martha  Vincent,  ’38. 


Giraffe 

Oh,  “G”  was  a great  big  giraffe, 

Who  was  always  trying  to  laugh. 

Sure  he  tried  and  he  tried, 

And  he  cried  and  he  cried, 

For  all  the  beasts  gave  him  the  “gaff”. 

April  Oursler,  ’39. 


Jim 

Our  Jim  was  a wonderful  dog, 

Who  fell  in  a cranberry  bog. 

His  friends  thought  him  lost, 
Bemoaned  the  sad  cost, 

And  he  limped  slowly  back  in  the  fog. 

John  Ballard,  ’40. 


Buck 

There  was  an  adventurous  buck, 
Who  had  the  most  terrible  luck. 

He  lay  down  for  a nap, 

And  fell  right  in  a trap, 

And  then  was  all  covered  with  muck. 

April  Oursler,  ’39. 


Turtle 

A turtle  once  sat  on  a log, 

When  suddenly  there  came  up  a fog, 
He  tried  to  go  home, 

But  far  he  did  roam, 

Till  into  some  soup  he  did  jog. 

Carol  Barrows,  ’38. 


Goat 

There  was  an  old  goat  in  East  Fal- 
mouth, 

Who  belonged  to  a man  named  De- 
malmouth. 

One  day  he  did  butt 
The  back  end  of  a truck, 

Now  there’s  no  goat  in  East  Falmouth. 

Betty  Schroeder,  ’38. 


Ground  Hog 

There  once  was  a little  ground  hog, 
Who  spent  the  winter  in  a bog. 

One  day  he  came  out, 

And  looked  all  about, 

But  all  he  could  see  was  thick  fog. 

Peggy  Murphy,  ’38. 


Dog 

There  was  once  a dog  named  Cubby, 
Who  played  with  a dog  plump  and 
chubby, 

A brown  dog  was  he, 

A black  dog  was  she, 

And  they  played  together  quite  clubby. 

Natalie  Baker,  ’38. 


Owl 

There  was  an  owl  in  a barn, 

That  got  tangled  up  in  some  yarn. 
Then  he  couldn’t  see 
And  bumped  into  a tree 
And  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
darn.” 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 
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ANIMALS  In  LITERATURE 


A Matching  Game 


Animal 

Book 

Author 

1. 

Hamlet 

Hard  Times 

Johnson 

2. 

Snowball 

Call  of  the  Wild 

Winslow 

3. 

Merrylegs 

David  Copperfield 

Kipling 

4. 

Mignonette 

Jungle  Pets 

Terhune 

5. 

Jip 

Concerning  Cats 

Burdett 

6. 

Flush 

Jungle  Book 

Chalmers 

7. 

Scotty 

Gray  Dawn 

Walpole 

8. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

Jeremy  and  Hamlet 

London 

9. 

Buck 

The  Gardener’s  Cat 

Dickens 

10. 

Blue  Boy 

The  Brownings 

Dickens 

(The  answers  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue.) 

The  first  person,  giving  correct  set  of  matching  animals,  books,  and  au- 
thors to  the  Literary  Editor,  will  receive  a free  copy  of  the  next  issue. 


FRITZ  SAVES  THE  DAY 

“Fritz — Fritz,  come  here,”  I called  to 
the  curly  black  ball  of  Scotch  Terrier 
snoring  gently  a few  feet  from  my 
chair.  At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Fritz 
seeming  to  become  suddenly  alive, 
jumped  up,  stretched  lazily  and  made 
his  way  across  the  room  to  my  feet. 

“Fritz,”  I asked,  not  expecting  an 
answer,  “have  you  seen  my  Science 
theme?  Uh?”  Hanging  his  head  as 
if  he  were  guilty  of  taking  it,  he  looked 
sheepishly  up  at  me,  beggng  forgive- 
ness for  some  unknown  crime. 

“You  funny  thing,”  I laughed,  as  I 
gently  scratched  his  ears,  “I’m  not 
scolding  you, — no,  I just  want  my 
papers.” 

Getting  down  on  my  knees,  I picked 
up  an  old  ball  of  Fritz’s  and  tossed  it 
across  the  floor  to  the  pup,  who  brought 
it  back  to  be  thrown  again.  This  time 
the  ball  rolled  out  of  the  pup’s  reach 
and  under  the  divan.  Fritz  quickly  cir- 
cled around  the  chair,  returnng  in  a 
few  seconds  with — not  the  old  battered 
ball,  but  a folded  square  of  paper,  on 
which  I could  only  hope  was  my  theme. 

Snatching  up  the  paper  from  where 
the  dog  had  dropped  it,  I read  the 
minutes  of  mother’s  last  club  meeting. 

“Luckily  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 


at  Mrs.  Allen’s  tonight,”  I thought  as 
I grabbed  my  jacket  and  ran  out  of  the 
house,  across  the  street,  and  up  the 
porch  steps,  clutchng  the  paper  tight- 
ly in  my  hand.  Mrs.  Allen  answered 
the  door  and  went  to  call  mother,  just 
as  I heard  the  call  for  the  secretary’s 
report.  Mother  stood  up  and  was  about 
to  read  the  report  when  Mrs.  Allen 
called  her. 

Excusing  herself,  she  came  into  the 
front  hall,  “Why,  dear,  what  ever  is 
the  matter?” 

“H — Here’s  your  report,”  I gasped, 
handing  her  the  badly  crumpled  paper 
“I — found  it  behind  the  sofa.  I think 
that’s  my  Science  paper  that  you’ve 
got.” 

“Why,  sure  enough,  it  is.  Oh!  I’m  so 
glad  I didn’t  read  that  out  loud,  for  we 
have  visitors  from  Boston  tonight  and 
I would  have  been  dreadfully  em- 
barrassed. You  certainly  saved  the  day, 
dear,  but  you  had  better  run  along 
home  now,  and  do  your  studying.  I’ll 
be  home  before  long. 

Kissing  mother,  I ran  heme  to  the 
real  “Saver  of  the  Day,”  whom  I 
found  curled  up,  sound  asleep  like  a 
round,  black  ball,  dreamng,  I suppose, 
of  Mrs.  Allen’s  cat,  Fluff. 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’38. 
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A FRIEND  TO  THE  ROBINS 

One  spring  some  robins  built  their 
nest  in  the  wisteria  vine  outside  of 
my  bedroom  window.  I watched  them 
every  day  from  my  window,  and  soon 
there  were  five  little  bluish  green  eggs 
in  the  nest.  After  the  eggs  had 
hatched  out,  I watched  the  mother 
and  father  feed  the  baby  birds. 

One  morning  when  the  babies  were 
about  three  weeks  old,  I woke  up  and 
heard  a terrible  twittering.  I went 
over  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
At  first  I thought  the  mother  and 
father  were  trying  to  teach  the  babies 
to  fly,  as  they  were  trying  to  push 
them  out  of  the  nest,  but  at  a closer 
glance  I saw  there  was  a long  black 
snake  under  the  nest.  I got  up  and 
dressed  as  fast  as  I possibly  could, 
ran  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  barn 
and  told  my  father.  He  got  the  snake 
down  and  killed  it  somehow.  I was 
too  excited  to  notice. 

Finally  the  old  robins  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  ground  the  two  babies 
that  the  snake  didn’t  kill.  The  babies 
stayed  on  the  ground  all  day  and  at 
night  my  mother  said  to  bring  them 
into  the  house  because  the  mother 
and  father  hadn’t  been  around  all  day. 
I brought  them  in  and  fixed  up  one 
of  the  nests  from  my  nest  collection 
for  them.  I fed  them  on  bread  soaked 
in  water.  Then  I named  them  Jack 
and  Jill.  About  two  days  later  Jill 
died.  I buried  her  under  the  wisteria 
vine  in  a box  filled  with  cotton.  On 
her  grave  I transplanted  some  violets 
and  put  a stone  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Jack  got  along  all  right,  and  soon  he 
was  able  to  get  his  own  food.  He  be- 
came very  tame  and  slept  in  one  of 
my  nests  every  night.  That  fall  he 
flew  away  and  that  was  the  last  I saw 
of  him.  Natalie  Robertson,  ’39. 


Buffalo 

Oh  “B”  was  a big  buffalo, 

Who  adored  a sprightly  young  doe. 
Now  this  was  absurd 
As  he  waited  her  word; 

Alas!  When  she  answered  “Oh,  no.” 
April  Oursler,  ’39. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  M.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Founded  by  George  T.  Angell  . . . In- 
corporated March,  1868  . . . Humane 
Sunday,  April  24,  1938  ...  Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Week,  April  25-30  . . . Our 
Dumb  Animals  is  their  magazine  . . . 
One  of  their  seals  contains  the  words. 
“Glory  to  God — Peace  on  Earth — Kind- 
ness, Justice,  and  Mercy  to  Every  Liv- 
ing Creature”  . . . Bands  of  Mercy  are 
auxiliary  organizations  of  the  M.  S.  P. 
C.  A.  . . . There  are  228,138  such  Bands 
. . . Their  work  has  been  very  influen- 
tial throughout  the  state  . . . Morgan 
Dennis,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Howard, 
our  Music  Supervisor,  has  for  the  past 
few  years  drawn  the  national  humane 
poster,  we  are  proud  to  say. 


Bat 

Oh,  “B”  was  a spooky  old  bat, 

He  lived  with  a big  black  cat. 

They  went  out  every  night, 

And  put  people  to  flight. 

That’s  just  what  they  did,  and  just 
that. 

Lyle  Long,  ’39. 


Katrinka 

A little  black  dog  from  a store, 
Whose  name  was  Katrinka  Van  Mohr, 
On  one  night  about  nine, 

She  let  out  such  a whine, 

That  she  chilled  all  her  friends  to  the 
core. 

Jean  Wagner,  ’39. 


Frog 

There  was  a young  frog  named  Jim, 
Who  went  for  a dive  and  a swim. 
He  jumped  from  a rock, 

And  then  couldn’t  walk 
Because  he  had  fallen  in. 

Gertrude  Atkinson,  ’38. 
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CUBE-STEAKS  VS.  CAT  NIPS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
he  called  it.  He  tossed  the  ball  up  over 
his  head,  and  when  it  came  down  he 
hit  it  with  his  buck  teeth.  The  ball 
breezed  along  nicely  until  the  batter 
swung  and  then  it  fell  dead  on  top 
of  home  plate. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Daily  Niblet  he  said,  “Ze  reason  ze  ball 
she  go  plop  on  home  plate  eez  becuz 
I carry  solder  and  soldering  iron  wiz 
me.  I put  ze  solder  on  ze  ball  and  ze 
magnet  under  home  plate.  Ze  ball  she 
go  t’rough  ze  air,  magnet  hear  it  and 
pull  it  down.  You  see  she  hear  ze  solder 
on  it.” 

The  scene  changes  to  the  ninth  inn- 
ing. Both  pitchers  have  pitched  no-hit 
games  so  far.  Tommy,  the  big  New- 
foundland who  catches  for  the  Cube- 
Steaks,  is  up.  Thin  Tom  whizzed  one 
over  and  Tommy  stuck  out  his  long 
nose  an  inch  further,  the  ball  hit  it, 
and  he  got  a base. 

Whitey,  a big  white  police  dog,  was 
up  and  purposely  passed  so  that  Tom 
could  get  at  Fritz.  Fritz  laid  down  a 
bunt  which  catcher  Tabby  got  mixed 
up  with  his  whiskers;  the  bases  were 
loaded  and  lead-off  man  Gay  was  up. 
The  first  pitch  was  knocked  down  to 
third.  It  bounced  out  of  Hot-Corner 
Blacky’s  paws  into  second  baseman 
Malty’s  mitts.  It  was  still  going  hard 
and  Malty  deflected  it  down  to  first 
where  Felix  deflected  it  to  Tabby.  Um- 
pire Donkey  called  it  a quadruple  out, 
which  meant  that  if  there  was  a next 
inning  that  the  canny  Canines  would 
have  only  two  outs. 

Malty,  the  Maltese  second  baseman, 
was  first  up  for  the  Cat-Nips.  He  came 
to  the  plate  swinging  a.  big  milk  bottle. 
The  bottle  slipped  out  of  his  paws  and 
crashed  down  on  the  plate.  The  plate 
was  one  of  Billy  Bull’s  finest  pieces 
of  china.  The  plate  and  bottle  broke 
and  exposed  Fritz’s  magnet.  Two  little 
children  came  out  and  picked  up  the 
glass.  They  glued  it  together  and  took 
it  to  Daniel  Bear’s  grocery  store  to  get 
a nickel.  Fritz  was  taken  out  of  the 
game  for  cheating.  He  was  replaced 


by  a cocker  spaniel  named  Jiggs.  Jiggs 
walked  Malty  and  “Stop- ’em- short” 
Tattles  was  up.  He  hit  one  to  first,  but 
first  sacker  Flash  instead  of  chasing 
the  ball  chased  the  poor  puss  up  the 
tree  that  stood  for  first  base.  In  the 
mean  time  Malty  had  rounded  third 
and  headed  home.  Jiggs  had  gone  over 
to  pick  up  the  ball,  but  by  the  time 
he  had  it,  Malty  was  safe.  The  game 
was  over  and  the  Cat-Nips  had  beaten 
the  Cube -Steaks  one  to  nothing. 

I don’t  know  how  long  Flash  kept 
poor  Tattles  up  the  tree,  but  when 
ground-keeper  Billy  Goat  left,  just  be- 
fore midnight,  he  said  that  Flash  and 
Tattles  were  still  there. 

Durham  Caldwell,  ’40. 


Camel 

There  was  a young  camel  of  Jodpur, 
Whose  hump  on  his  back  was  a whop- 
per. 

When  he  lay  down, 

It  looked  like  a mound 

In  the  sand  of  the  desert  of  Jodpur. 

Priscilla  Hildreth,  ’38. 

Horse 

There  was  an  old  horse  from  the 
prairie, 

That  found  he  must  work  for  a dairy, 
But  when  he  got  there, 

At  a cart  he  did  stare, 

And  wished  that  he  might  be  a fairy. 

Jean  Wagner,  ’39. 


Old  Man 

There  was  an  old  man  from  Wheeling, 
Towards  animals  he  had  no  feeling, 
But  after  a time, 

He  thought  they  were  fine, 

And  said  his  new  thoughts  had  mean- 
in  p*. 

Roland  Baker,  ’39. 
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AN  EARLY  MORNING  CALL 

I was  waiting  impatiently  at  the 
window  for  him  to  come.  It  was  almost 
half  past  eight  and  he  usually  came  at 
eight  o’clock.  I was  beginning  to  get 
worried,  fearing  something  had  hap- 
pened to  make  him  late. 

I went  out  to  see  if  the  note  was  still 
there,  and  sure  enough,  there  it  was 
still  tucked  safely  in  place. 

As  the  time  passed  on,  I became  more 
and  more  nervous.  I looked  at  the  clock 
again  and  again.  At  last  I heard  him 
coming!  Oh!  he  has  read  my  note.  He 
cheerfully  walked  back  to  his  truck 
and  brought  the  cream  to  the  door.  I 
was  only  waiting  for  the  milk  man. 

Beverly  Berg,  ’40. 


MARGIE’S  BIG  DAY 

It  had  been  just  a month  ago  that 
Margie’s  English  teacher  had  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  an  Eighth 
Grade  Spelling  Bee. 

Margie’s  classmates  had  chosen  her 
and  Janet  Lyrnn  to  represent  their 
home-room.  Margie  had  studied  many 
nights  a week  for  a month,  and  now 
the  day  came  when  all  the  hard  study- 
ing would  show  its  results. 

The  contestants  took  their  places  on 
the  stage  and  waited  patiently,  as  the 
rest  of  the  school  filed  down  into  the 
auditorium.  The  principal  made  a few 
announcements,  and  then  turned  the 
program  over  to  Miss  McMullen,  the 
English  teacher. 

The  first  word  was  given,  and  the 


Literary  • • • 

second,  third,  and  on  down  the  line. 
Round  after  round  went  by.  One  by 
one  they  failed  and  walked  off  the 
stage.  At  last  there  were  only  two  con- 
testants left,  Margie  and  Bill  Lord,  a 
pupil  from  another  eighth  grade  room. 
It  was  Bill  Lord’s  turn.  The  word  was 
“kaleidoscope”.  Bill  gave  a sigh, 
thought  it  over  and  then  began,  “kalei- 
doscope K-A-L-E-I-D-A-S-C-O-P-E”. 
It  was  wrong  and  the  word  was  given 
to  Margie.  She  was  frightened  for  a 
minute,  then  she  looked  out  at  the 
audience  and  saw  that  everyone’s  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  just  have 
to  spell  it  right.  She  started  spelling. 

“Kaleidoscope  K-A-L-E-I-D-O-S- 
C-O-P-E”.  Everyone  started  applaud- 
ing, for  she  was  the  winner  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  Spelling  Bee. 

Patsy  Holden,  ’40. 


ICE  FISHING 

One  bright  morning  we  started  out 
on  an  ice-fishing  trip  with  traps,  bait, 
and  other  equipment,  ready  for  a day 
of  fun.  Selecting  a place  on  the  ice,  we 
cut  the  first  hole  and  set  the  trap. 
While  chopping  the  second,  the  flag 
went  up  on  the  first,  meaning  there 
was  a fish  biting.  Rushing  to  it,  we 
pulled  out  a twelve-inch  pickerel!  After 
catching  four  more  of  the  same,  we 
decided  it  was  about  time  to  eat.  Set- 
ting the  camping  stove  up,  we  soon  had 
the  milk  warming  for  the  stew;  and  I 
can  tell  you,  oyster  stew  never  before 
tasted  so  good!  As  the  sun  went  down, 
another  red  flag  went  up,  but  this  time 
the  fish  got  away.  Soon,  after  taking 
the  traps  down,  we  turned  homeward 
with  eight  shining  pickerel;  an  owl 
hooting  in  the  distance,  bidding  good- 
bye to  a happy  trio. 

Jean  Barrows,  ’40. 
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SUSIE  AND  SAMMY  TO  THE 
RESCUE 

“Shove  ’er  off!”  yelled  Speed  Lin- 
coln above  the  roar  of  the  motors  on 
the  government’s  big,  new  tri-motor 
bomber.  Little  did  he  or  his  co-pilot, 
Jim  Turner,  suspect  anyone  hidden 
aboard  the  plane.  They  were  on  the 
first  lap  of  their  ’round-the-world  trip, 
headed  for  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
from  New  York  City. 

A little  later  Speed,  who  was  at  the 
controls,  heard  a groan  from  Jim  who 
had  gone  into  the  storage  compart- 
ment. Before  he  could  move  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  Jim,  a sinister 
looking  figure  emerged  from  the  com- 
parment  with  gun  leveled.  “Mister  Lin- 
coln no  move,”  said  the  man,  “or  Ming 
Tao  shoot!” 

“Oh!  A Jap  spy,  huh?”  said  Speed 
angrily. 

“Yes,  and  ‘Jap  spy’  no  afraid  to  pull 
trigger!”  said  Ming  savagely,  and  then 
added  more  calmly,  “Turn  ship  around 
and  head  for  Hudson  Bay.” 

All  of  a sudden  a shot  rang  out,  and 
the  Japanese  fell,  apparently  dead. 

“Nice  shootin’,  Sammy!”  said  a young 
girl’s  voice. 

“Susie  and  Sammy!  How  did  you  get 
aboard?”  inquired  Speed. 

“We  were  walking  through  the  air- 
port yesterday  and  saw  this  fellow  get 
in,”  said  Sammy. 

“And  we  got  in  through  the  secret 
compartment  you  showed  us.”  chimed 
in  Susie. 

“Yes,  but  where  did  you  get  the 
gun?”  Speed  asked. 

“Oh!”  laughed  Susie,  “That’s  Sam- 
my’s new  pop-gun  with  a stone  in  it. 
Don’t  you  think  it  makes  a loud 
noise?” 

Durham  Caldwell,  ’40. 


A TALL  STORY  IN  RHYME 

Away  down  South  where  wheat  is 
wheat, 

To  see  it  grow  is  quite  a treat; 

You  plant  it  in  the  baking  sun 
And  pick  the  bread! 

It’s  lots  of  fun! 


ELECTROMAGNET  ROCKET 
FLASHES 

Charlie  Houston  was  sitting  in  his 
room  when  all  of  a sudden  a message 
flashed  on  his  thought-projector  hat. 
(Don’t  be  surprised  because  this  is  the 
year  2025.)  His  mother  was  asking  him 
to  go  to  China  for  rice  for  supper. 

Charlie  lived  in  Maine.  Since  it  was 
winter,  he  strapped  on  his  electro- 
magnetic snow-shoes,  slid  out  of  the 
window  on  an  S-4  ray  and  set  out.  He 
skimmed  over  the  snow  at  a mere  three 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  Then  he  in- 
creased his  speed  to  five  hundred  miles 
an  hour  and  found  himself  over  the 
Great  Lakes.  At  this  point  he  pulled  a 
switch  on  his  belt  and  very  quickly 
shot  into  the  air.  He  went  along  at 
o terrific  speed,  slowing  down  now  and 
then  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  beautiful 
snow- covered  scenery  below. 

When  he  came  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  had  to  increase  his  altitude. 
At  an  altitude  of  twenty  thousand  feet 
he  discovered  that  his  battery  had  run 
down.  He  immediately  started  falling. 
It  meant  certain  death! 

Crash!  Charlie  hit  the  floor, 

as  he  fell  out  of  bed,  and  he  felt  re- 
lieved at  finding  it  was  1938. 

Lyle  Long,  ’39. 


ALWAYS  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS 

One  cold  winter  morning  while  my 
friend  and  I went  walking  down  to  the 
pond  to  go  skating,  we  noticed  a sign 
that  we  had  never  seen  before.  The  sign 
read,  “Danger!  Thin  Ice.”  At  first  we 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  while  we 
were  putting  our  skates  on,  I noticed 
large  cracks  in  the  ice.  My  friend  beat 
me  to  putting  his  skates  on  and  just 
as  he  was  going  to  start  off,  I grabbed 
him  and  yanked  him  back  just  in  time, 
for  the  ice  gave  way  from  under  him. 
I had  saved  him  from  doctor’s  bills, 
at  least.  We  took  our  skates  right  off 
and  went  home.  From  then  on  we  paid 
more  attention  to  signs,  and  we  hope 
you  do  too. 


Sally  Siegmund,  ’40. 


Carleton  Miller,  ’40. 
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“FRANKIE*  AND  “FLOSSIE” 
FRESHMEN 

A Typical  Day  at  Bigtown  Junior  High 

“Get  up,  Frankie  dear.”  called 
mother.  “It’s  eight  o’clock.  You’ll  be 
late  for  school.” 

“Umph,”  yawned  Frankie.  Slowly 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  it  really 
was  8 A.  M.;  so  jumping  out  of  bed, 
he  sleepily  went  through  the  process  of 
dressing.  Out  of  soap-filled  eyes  he 
carefully  scrutinized  his  chin  in  the 
hopes  that  his  embryonic  beard  had  at 
last  sprouted  and  required  the  services 
of  pa’s  razor. 

Meanwhile  Flossie  was  hurriedly 
mending  a run  in  her  last  pair  of 
stockings  and  cursing  the  forces  that 
made  time  move  on.  “Oh  dear!  there 
is  Frankie’s  whistle.”  She  hastily  took 
her  last  stitch,  and,  grabbing  her  books, 
flew  out  the  door,  leaving  her  room  in 
its  usual  chaotic  state. 

Six  periods  elapsed,  with  Flossie 
practically  a nervous  wreck  over  the 
forthcoming  basketball  game  with  Lit- 
tletown  which  was  Bigtown’s  greatest 
rival.  At  last  the  bell  rang  and  the 
girls  rushed  downstairs  to  the  locker- 
room  to  change  to  their  flashing  crim- 
son uniforms.  Flossie  nervously  took 
her  position  as  forward,  and  biting  al- 
ready-bitten fingernails,  she  smiled 
wanly  at  Frankie  who  was  sitting  in 
the  front  row.  The  ball  came  spinning 
towards  her  and  fell  from  her  nerve- 
less fngers  into  the  waiting  hands  of 


her  opponent.  Again  and  again  this 
happened  and  when  at  last  she  caught 
the  ball,  her  wild  throw  landed  “blop” 
in  Frankie’s  lap.  The  whistle  shrieked, 
and  a substitute  forward  came  pranc- 
ing sneeringly  in  and  took  Flossie’s 
place. 

The  last  quarter  finally  came  with 
the  scoreboard  pessimistically  register- 
ing 24-23,  Littletown  in  the  lead. 
Neither  team  seemed  able  to  make  a 
basket  and  wild  passwork  and  fumbling 
prevailed.  The  excitement  mounted,  and 
finally  with  three  minutes  left  to  play 
Miss  Winthrop,  the  team’s  coach,  utter- 
ing a little  prayer  and  trusting  blind- 
ly to  fate,  sent  Flossie  in.  Play  was 
resumed. 

“Tweet!”  A foul  was  called  on  Lit- 
tletown. Two  shots  for  Bigtown!  The 
ball  was  handed  to  Flossie.  She 
stumbled  to  the  line  and  silence  reign- 
ed. The  ball  swished  crazily  through 
the  hoop  and  Flossie  tasted  her  heart. 
Again  it  was  handed  to  her.  She  shot 
and  the  ball  balanced  carelessly  on  the 
rim.  One  second,  two  seconds — and 
“plop”  the  ball  fell  through  the  hoop. 
Pandemonium  reigned!  The  score  was 
new  25-24!  The  ball  was  taken  back 
to  center,  and  quickly  it  was  handed 
down  to  Littletown’s  forward.  She 
stood  poised  on  her  toes — hands  up- 
raised— 

Twe-ee-ee-t!  the  whistle  announced 
the  end  of  the  game. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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NEARLY  SUNDOWN  IN  THE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  WOODS 

Jack  wended  his  slow  and  careful 
way  through  the  woods  on  his  skis. 
It  was  nearly  sundown  and  he  was  still 
a mile  from  Dartmouth  College.  In 
spite  of  his  caution  one  of  his  skis 
tangled  in  a dead  branch,  partially 
buried  in  the  snow.  They  had  been 
freshly  greased  that  morning,  so  he 
couldn’t  stop  at  once.  To  his  great 
chagrin  the  ski  broke.  The  snow  was 
too  deep  to  tramp  a mile  through,  but 
Jack  could  always  think  of  some  way 
to  get  out  of  the  emergency.  He  un- 
buckled both  of  the  skis,  slipped  the 
straps  from  them,  and  fastened  each 
strap  to  a small  limb.  Although  dead, 
the  branches  were  still  strong,  and 
formed  so  well  that  they  could  serve 
as  a pretty  good  pair  of  snowshoes. 
Jack  picked  up  his  skis  and  hurried 
to  his  destination. 

He  paused  at  the  top  of  a hill  to 
view  the  sunset.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  a gust  of  wind  at  his  back 
carried  him  off  his  feet.  He  traveled 
all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  his  trousers  seat.  He  was  only  a 
quarter  mile  from  the  school  now  and 
he  covered  that  in  ten  minutes.  He 
was  greeted  by  his  fraternity  broth- 
ers with  rousing  shouts  and  exclama- 
tions over  his  queer  type  of  snow- 
shoes. 

Eleanor  T.  McLaughlin,  ’39. 


SCOUT’S  GOOD  TURN 

“Whoopee!”  exclaimed  Bill  Mason,  as 
he  tumbled  out  of  bed.  “Wake  up, 
Tom,”  he  said  to  his  fourteen  year  old 
twin,  “and  hurry  up  and  get  dressed. 
It  snowed  last  night,  and  I bet  it’s 
three  feet  if  it’s  one  inch.  Boy,  what 
swell  weather  for  skiing!” 

Muttering  an  “Oh,  why  can’t  a guy 
sleep?”,  Tom  crawled  out  of  bed.  In- 
side of  twenty-five  minutes  the  boys 
had  eaten  breakfast  and  were  heading 
for  the  big  hill  beside  their  house  with 
their  skis. 

“Doggone  the  luck,”  mumbled  Tom, 


“all  the  snow  sticks  to  my  left  ski.  I 
guess  I should  have  waxed  them  be- 
fore I came.” 

“Gee,  that’s  too  bad,”  sympathized 
Bill. 

Now  they  had  reached  the  summit, 
and  were  taking  off  their  skis  to  rest 
after  the  hard  climb.  After  a brief 
rest,  they  decided  to  try  a double 
Christiana,  with  Tom  at  the  bottom 
and  Bill  up  above.  Everything  went 
fine  until  they  went  to  make  the  turn. 
Then  disaster  came.  The  snow  stuck 
to  Tom’s  ski  just  at  the  critical  mom- 
ent, and  he  went  sprawling,  twisting 
his  leg  as  he  lurched  forward.  He  lay 
in  the  snow,  his  face  showing  signs 
of  acute  pain.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
Bill  had  many  handkerchiefs  in  his 
various  pockets.  Taking  them  out,  he 
quickly,  neatly,  and  tightly  bandaged 
the  sprained  ankle,  as  his  scoutmas- 
ter had  taught  him.  He  made  a tobog- 
gan out  of  their  skis  and  hauled  Tom 
home. 

Later,  while  resting  on  the  couch, 
all  propped  up  with  pillows,  Tom  tried 
to  thank  his  brother,  but  he  gave  him 
a playful  shove,  and  said,  “Pshaw,  it’s 
only  my  good  turn.” 

John  Lawrence,  ’39. 


FRANKIE  AND  FLOSSIE 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Read  the  next  issue  of  “The  Broad- 
caster” and  find  out  about  Frankie’s 
attempt  to  “pinch  pennies”  and  at  the 
same  time  play  the  “Beau  Brummel” 
in  the  eyes  of  Flossie.  His  plan  just 
didn’t  work.  Read  what  happens  in  the 
next  issue  of  “The  Broadcaster.” 

Patty  Berg,  ’38. 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 


THANKS 

The  Broadcaster  staff  wishes  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Business 
Club  and  Miss  Sheehan  for  their  won- 
derful work  in  taking  care  of  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  campaign.  Their  work 
has  been  accurately  done  and  has  been 
very  helpful  to  the  Business  Manager. 
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KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS 


It  is  humane  to  be  kind  to  everyone. 
It  is  especially  humane  to  be  kind  to 
animals.  Think  of  man’s  dependence  on 
animals.  Think  of  why  you  should  be 
kind  to  them. 

For  untold  centuries  animals  have 
been  used  by  man  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  agricultural  world  could  not  and 
would  not  be  what  it  is  today,  if  it 
were  not  for  horses  and  mules  and 
oxen.  The  camels  of  the  Desert  Lands; 
the  dogs  of  Belgium;  the  elephants  of 
India;  and  the  oxen  of  China — the 
main  means  of  transportation  in  these 
places — animals.  And  in  our  own  coun- 
try; the  oxen  that  dragged  the  covered 
wagons,  the  horses  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press and  the  animals  that  pulled  the 
bulky  canal  boats  were  part  of  the 
foundation  of  America, 

Meat  and  milk.  Food  for  man.  Wool 
and  hides  provide  his  clothing.  Only 
a few  examples  of  how  animals  supply 
the  necessities  for  existence. 

And  companionship.  What  is  a boy 
without  his  puppy,  and  a man  without 
his  dog?  All  over  the  world,  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  dogs  and  many  other 
animals  have  been  man’s  best,  most 
faithful,  most  loving  companions.  When 
other  human  beings  have  failed,  ani- 
mals have  proven  loyal.  They  have 
come  down  through  the  ages  as  man’s 
best  friends. 

Kindness  is  a fine  habit  to  cultivate. 
Whether  it  be  to  humans  or  animals — 
be  kind — always. 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38 
Editor-In-Chief. 


Editorials  * * * 


ARE  YOU  TRUSTWORTHY? 

Integrity — it  was  one  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  most  admirable  traits.  To  be 
trustworthy  as  he  was  is  something  to 
strive  for.  Honesty  in  the  little  things 
of  life  as  well  as  the  big  things  takes 
courage  and  will  power.  The  people 
who  laughed  at  the  stories  of  “Abe’s” 
almost  painful  honesty  are  usually 
those  who  are  apt  to  be  careless  in 
their  own  dealings. 

Are  we  always  strictly  honest? 
Especially  about  such  things  as 
copying  papers,  “borrowing”  erasers 
and  rulers  — do  we  always  admit  our 
faults  without  alibis?  Of  course  it  is 
these  small  things  that  matter.  Let 
us  follow  Lincoln’s  example,  to  be 
known  as  trustworthy  and  reliable 
students  — the  kind  our  school  can 
be  proud  of! 

Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Self-expression  seems  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  aspects 
of  this  is  student  government.  The 
principle  is  a fine  one,  but  as  in  all 
experiments,  it  can  be  improved  on. 

Perhaps  teachers,  rather  than  pupils, 
should  appoint  the  Student  Council. 
A good  many  times  the  people  chosen 
are  not  the  ones  best  qualified  for  the 
position,  for,  when  you  stop  to  consider 
that  those  chosen  are  to  govern  a 
school,  it  is  really  a very  serious  under- 
taking. Electing  a person  to  this  office 
should  require  a lot  of  careful  think- 
ing and  consideration  about  the  per- 
son’s qualities  and  the  different  phases 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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A LONGER  SCHOOL  DAY 
ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Pro  says:  Absolutely!  Despite 

the  fact  that  the  school  day  would  be 
about  ninety  minutes  longer,  supervised 
study  would  go  into  effect.  Instead  of 
a period  of  time  elapsing  between  the 
class  work  and  the  doing  of  homework, 
pupils  would  do  their  homework  im- 
mediately after  each  class,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  with  the 
newly- presented  knowledge  fresh  in 
their  minds. 

This  would  eliminate  the  present 
study  periods  where  it  is  impossible  to 
concentrate  because  there  is  a recita- 
tion going  on.  Brains  cannot  function 
and  the  period  is  wasted. 

Supervised  study  would  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  all  subjects 
and  it  would  do  away  with  the  two  to 
three  hours  spent  wrestling  with  home- 
work in  which  every  pupil  engages 
nightly. 

A longer  school  day  and  supervised 
study  would  enable  pupils  to  be  out 
in  the  fresh  air  more,  and — in  a good 
many  cases — to  obtain  the  proper 
amount  of  sleep. 

If  pupils  knew  that  when  they  got 
home  there  would  be  no  homework  to 
struggle  with,  they  could  spend  the  re- 
maining hour  or  more  of  the  afternoon 
out  in  the  open,  carefree  and  worry- 
less. And  as  to  the  matter  of  sleep,  a 
good  many  pupils  have  stayed  up,  far 
past  a healthy  bedtime,  translating 
Latin,  figuring  out  algebra  or  writing 
themes.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
That  is  not  healthy  or  helpful. 

Supervised  study  is  recommended  by 
educational  authorities,  and  almost  all 
large  schools  and  a good  many  small 
ones  have  followed  this  recommenda- 
tion. Have  we?  Could  we?  Should  we? 
And  shall  we? 

Mr.  Con  says:  Supervised  study  is 
all  very  well.  But — is  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  all  pupils?  Would  the  half- 
hour  provided  for  homework  in  each 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


SAVE  A LIFE! 

No,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a Junior 
Life  Saving  article  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  It  is  not  going  to  encourage  you 
to  go  around  looking  for  some  drown- 
ing person  to  save.  Instead,  it  is  to 
impress  on  you  that  daily  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  most  valuable  citizens  are 
being  lost.  Who  are  these  citizens?  Not 
you,  not  I,  not  the  President,  but  our 
trees. 

“Oh,”  you  may  scoff,  “only  the  trees.” 

Now  then,  do  you  think  that  the 
floods  this  country  has  been  having 
are  trivial?  Do  you  think  that  the  dust 
storms  that  we  have  had  in  the  west 
of  this  country  in  the  last  few  years 
are  nothing? 

“No,”  you  might  answer,  “but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  trees?” 

It  has  much  to  do  with  trees,  as  you 
will  see.  Many  of  you  know  from  your 
studies  that  the  roots  hold  the  soil  to- 
gether and  help  to  prevent  erosion.  If 
there  were  more  trees  in  the  afflicted 
regions,  there  would  be  fewer  floods 
and  dust  storms. 

In  the  year  1937  approximately  74,000 
acres  of  trees*  were  ruined  by  axe  and 
fire  alone.  In  that  year  only  24,000 
acres  were  replanted  with  trees.*  That 
means  that  we  are  losing  about  50,000 
acres  of  trees  annually.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  erosion  in  this 
country. 

It  is  for  us,  the  American  youth,  to 
change  this — for  the  better.  The  CCC 
and  other  worthy  organizations  are  try- 
ing to  fight  this  scarcity  of  trees  by 
planting  more  to  counter -balance  those 
being  cut  down.  As  we  grow  older,  it 
is  for  us  to  do  the  same — each  in  our 
own  way.  We  must  fight  these  “mur- 
derers” who  ruthlessly  cut  down  so 
many  young  trees.  It  is  for  us,  the 
growing  Americans  to  fight  and  to  save 
a life — the  life  of  a tree! 

April  Oursler,  ’39. 

Assistant  Editor. 

* These  facts  are  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Year  Book  of  1937. 
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HONOR  ROLL 


NOVEMBER,  1937 

Ninth  Grade:  Gertrude  Atkinson, 

Carol  Barrows,  Marguerite  Carlson, 
Abraham  Cohen,  Muriel  Gediman, 
James  Harding,  Mary  Ignos,  Anita 
Maney,  George  Mixer,  Evelyn  Orr,  Al- 
len Peterson,  Virginia  Rowe,  Elizabeth 
Schroeder. 

Eighth  Grade:  Dorothy  Maceda, 

April  Oursler,  Natalie  Robertson,  Evan- 
geline Tollio,  Marguerite  Troop. 

Seventh  Grade:  Alice  Barrows,  Jean 
Barrows,  Patsy  Holden,  Helen  Kariotis, 
Richard  Strand,  Virginia  Studley. 

DECEMBER,  1937. 

Ninth  Grade;  Gertrude  Atkinson, 
Carol  Barrows,  Muriel  Gediman,  James 
Harding,  Mary  Ignos,  Virginia  Rowe. 

Eighth  Grade;  Lyle  Long,  Dorothy 
Maceda,  Eleanor  McLaughlin,  April 
Oursler,  Natalie  Robertson,  Evangeline 
Tollio,  Marguerite  Troop. 

Seventh  Grade;  Alice  Barrows,  Jean 
Barrows,  Durham  Caldwell,  Helen 
Kariotis,  Richard  Strand,  Virginia 
Studley. 

JANUARY,  1938. 

Ninth  Grade;  Gertrude  Atkinson. 
Carol  Barrows,  Muriel  Gediman,  James 
Harding,  Claire  Higgins,  Guinivere 
Hinckley,  Mary  Ignos,  Shirley  Landers, 
Anita  Manley. 

Eighth  Grade;  John  Lawrence,  Elea- 
nor McLaughlin,  April  Oursler,  Natalie 
Robertson,  Evangeline  Tollio,  Jean 
Wagner. 


Seventh  Grade;  Alice  Barrows,  Dur- 
ham Caldwell,  Norma  Cornelius,  Patsy 
Holden,  Helen  Kariotis,  Richard 
Strand,  Virginia  Studley,  John  Tsiknas. 


ROOM  TWO  WINS  CHANDLER 
McLANE  TROPHY  FOR  FIRST 
HALF  YEAR 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Chandler 
McLane  Trophy,  which  was  presented 
to  the  school  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
I.  McLane  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Chandler,  has  been  awarded  each  half 
year  to  the  room  with  the  most  points. 

Home  room  points  are  given  for  win- 
ning such  banners  as  the  Broadcaster, 
Spelling,  Citizenship,  Attendance, 
Thrift;  for  giving  an  interesting  as- 
sembly, for  getting  100%  in  the  Broad- 
caster Campaign;  for  winning  an  ath- 
letic tournament,  and  many  other 
items.  The  home  room  also  gains  a 
point  when  any  member  earns  ten 
points. 

Individuals  score  points  for  high 
scholarship,  for  being  an  athletic  team 
member,  a classroom  officer,  a council 
member,  a club  member,  for  banking, 
perfect  attendance,  for  having  an  orig- 
inal contribution  in  “The  Broadcaster” 
and  numerous  other  activities  which 
make  for  good  school  citizenship. 

The  award  table  is  as  follows:  25 
points — Class  numerals;  45  points — 
pin;  65  points — school  letters  (H.  J.  H. 
S.);  80  points — letter  (F). 

Room  Two,  Mr.  Broadbent’s  Ninth 
Grade  Room,  won  the  Chandler  Mc- 
Lane Trophy  by  chalking  up  30  points 
during  the  first  half  year.  Miss  Aren- 
ovski’s  Room  Seven  and  Mr.  Frank’s 
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Room  Five  tied  for  second  place,  get- 
ting 24  points  each.  These  rooms  re- 
ceived the  Citizenship  Banner. 

The  individuals  accumulating  the 
highest  number  of  points  were;  for  the 
Ninth  Grade,  Muriel  Gediman,  103; 
Joseph  Cardeiro,  89;  Anita  Manley,  84; 
for  the  Eighth  Grade,  April  Oursler, 
51;  Muriel  Carl,  42;  Jean  Wagner,  45. 
For  these  points  they  will  receive  num- 
erals, pins,  letters  H.  J.  H.  S.  and  F. 

Others  who  will  receive  various 
awards  for  points  earned  are:  Ninth 
Grade,  Priscilla  Hildreth,  numerals; 
Mary  Ignos,  pin;  Evelyn  Orr,  pin; 
Shirley  Landers,  pin,  J.  H.  S.;  Don- 
ald MaeQuarrie,  numerals;  Joseph 
Martin,  numerals;  Carlo  Pena,  num- 
erals; Allan  Williams,  numerals;  Azel 
Young,  numerals;  Gertrude  Atkinson, 
J.  H.  S.,  F;  Carol  Barrows,  J.  H.  S., 
F;  Patricia  Berg,  numerals;  Margaret 
Carlson,  numerals;  Carleton  Collins, 
numerals;  John  Corey,  numerals;  Ed- 
ward Handy,  numerals;  James  Hard- 
ing, pin,  numerals;  Richard  He  wins, 
pin,  J.  H.  S.;  Allen  Peterson,  numerals; 
Virginia  Rowe,  J.  H.  S.;  Henry  Santos, 
numerals;  George  Mixer,  pin. 

Eighth  Grade:  Natalie  Robertson, 

numerals;  Evangeline  Tollio,  numerals; 
Marguerite  Troop,  numerals;  Jeanne 
Davis,  numerals;  Madalyn  Hathaway, 
numerals;  John  Lawrence,  numerals; 
Dorothy  Maceda,  numerals;  Eleanor 
McLaughlin,  numerals;  Marion  Mohr, 
numerals. 


NINTH  GRADE  BOYS  TAKE 
ALL  CLASS  OFFICES 

In  a political  landslide  the  Ninth 
Grade  boys  swept  away  all  feminine 
opposition  when  they  were  elected  to 
every  class  office  on  Friday,  March  4. 
This  election  was  carried  on  as  a pro- 
ject in  Civics  with  Mr.  Broadbent.  The 
officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Don- 
ald MaeQuarrie;  Vice  President,  Earle 
Chamberlain;  Secretary,  David  Cassick; 
Treasurer,  Carleton  Collins. 


EIGHTH  GRADER  CAPTURES 
LIMERICK  CONTEST 

Madalyn  Hathaway  of  the  Eighth 
Grade  will  receive  fifty  cents  for  writ- 
ing the  most  original  limerick  of  all 
those  submitted  for  the  Limerick  Con- 
test. Hers  is  called  “The  Whale  and  the 
Flea”.  Many  of  the  other  ones  have 
also  been  printed  in  this  issue  of  “The 
Broadcaster”. 


ASSEMBLIES 


ROOM  SEVEN  GIRL  WINS 
NINTH  GRADE  BEE 

The  ten  best  ninth  grade  spellers 
who  were  chosen  to  represent  their 
rooms  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
when  the  student  body  of  the  Hall 
School  filed  down  into  the  auditorium 
on  January  7.  The  Bee  was  a fast  one, 
and  soon  only  two  contestants  were 
left  standing.  They  were  James  Hard- 
ing of  Room  Two  and  Shirley  Landers 
of  Room  Seven.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  James  found  himself  at- 
tempting to  spell  “repertoire”  which 
proved  his  downfall.  Shirley,  having 
spelled  “repertoire”  and  another  word 
correctly  was  acclaimed  the  winner. 
Until  the  Eighth  Grade  Spelling  Bee 
the  Spelling  Banner  was  proudly  dis- 
played on  Room  Seven’s  door. 


“POTTER’S  PEPPY  PICKLES” 

PROGRAM  PLEASES  STUDENTS 

The  special  broadcast  of  “Potter’s 
Peppy  Pickles”  given  by  the  talented 
members  of  Mr.  Harvard  Broadbent’s 
Room  Two  was  the  assembly  entertain- 
ment on  January  28.  “Dick  Powell” 
DeMello  was  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  program.  This  live-wire  cast  of 
ninth  graders  who  proved  themselves 
tops  in  mimicry  included  “Don  Wilson” 
Hewins,  as  announcer;  “Nelson  Eddy” 
Cassick,  singer;  “Rufe  Davis”  Carval- 
ho, one-man  band,  “Sheila  Barrett” 
Gediman,  actress,  and  many  others  who 
advertised  the  wonderful  benefits  of 
“Potter’s  Peppy  Pickles”. 


Henry  W.  Hall  School 
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ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
SPEAKS  TO  GIRLS 

The  program  of  February  4 was 
planned  especially  for  the  girls  of  the 
Hall  School  by  Miss  Lathrop  and  Miss 
Arenovski  of  the  faculty.  After  sev- 
eral songs  by  all  of  the  girls  and  the 
reading  of  the  poem  “Character”  by 
Gertrude  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Moore  and 
Miss  Sheehan  discussed  vital  problems 
with  the  girls.  Then  Mary  Lopez  sang 
two  solos.  As  guest  speaker  Mrs.  Clara 
Sharpe  Hough,  whose  subject  was  “The 
Work  of  the  Reporter”,  was  presented. 
The  fine  description  of  the  processes 
necessary  to  making  a newspaper  and 
the  work  of  the  reporter,  as  well  as 
the  charming  personality  oLthe  speak- 
er, made  the  assembly  one  of  great 
interest  and  enjoyment. 


“ALIBIS,”  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MR. 

MURPHY’S  TALK  TO  BOYS 

A few  “Alibi-Ikes”  were  taken  down 
a bit  in  the  recent  boys’  assembly,  when 
Mr.  Edward  Murphy  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  harm  of  alibis.  Mr. 
Murphy’s  speech  was  well  received  by 
the  Hall  School  boys.  For  entertain- 
ment afterwards,  Richard  DeMello, 
Richard  Carvalho,  and  David  Whitte- 
more  entertained  with  some  of  their 
hilarious  cowboy  songs. 


GOING— GOING— GONE ! 

Short  but  exciting  was  the  eighth 
grade  Spelling  Bee  held  on  February 
18.  Mrs.  Moore,  the  announcer,  gave 
the  words  in  quick  succession,  and 
soon — in  fifteen  minutes  there  were 
only  three  contestants  left.  They  were 
Louise  Brown  from  Room  Five,  Caro- 
line Smith  from  Room  Five,  and  Hazel 
Wright  from  Room  Four.  The  ex- 
citement increased  as  Louise  left  the 
platform.  Soon  Hazel  misspelled  the 
word  “mythology”  and  Caroline  alone 
was  left.  Consequently  the  banner 
(with  many  others)  hangs  on  the  door 
of  Mr.  Frank’s  Room  Five! 

Patricia  Berg,  ’38. 


PRINCIPAL  HANDY  RECEIVES 
MASTER’S  DEGREE 

It  is  unusual  to  note  that  Mr.  Everett 
Handy,  principal  of  the  Hall  School, 
received  his  Master  of  Education  De- 
gree from  Harvard  University  on  a 
very  special  day,  February  16 — his 
birthday.  Congratulations,  Mr.  Handy! 
That’s  a birthday  present  worth 
getting. 


A LONGER  SCHOOL  DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

subject  suffice?  In  some  subjects,  yes. 
In  others,  no.  What  of  notebooks  and 
compositions?  And  what  about  studying 
for  examinations?  Could  these  things 
be  crammed  into  one-half  hour  per 
subject?  For  some  pupils,  perhaps.  But 
■what  of  those  pupils  who  require  hours 
of  constant  “plugging”  to  obtain  the 
desired  knowledge?  There  are  a good 
many  honor  pupils  who  would  achieve 
barely  passing  grades  if  they  did  not 
have  the  extra  time  for  study. 

And  what  of  the  extra-curricular 
activities?  The  basketball?  The  foot- 
ball? The  clubs?  Would  there,  with 
a longer  school  day,  be  time  for  these 
things?  I doubt  it.  “All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.”  An  old 
saying,  and  how  true.  Can  we  deprive 
these  children  of  these  activities  which 
are  undoubtedly  of  great  value  to  grow- 
ing girls  and  boys?  Have  we  the  right 
to? 

And  the  longer  day  itself.  How  would 
that  affect  pupils  accustomed  to  a five 
hour  day?  An  over- tired  mind  cannot 
do  acceptable  work.  Can  we  afford  to 
experiment  with  such  a vital  subject? 

Who  is  right?  Mr.  Pro  or  Mr.  Con? 
We  wonder!  With  so  much  to  be  cram- 
med into  the  average  school-life  of 
children,  most  of  whom  never  go  be- 
yond high  school,  and  since  whatever 
knowledge  gained  there  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  life — which  is  best? 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 

Editor-In-Chief. 
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BRUINS  SCORE  VICTORY 

When  the  second  Broadcaster  Cam- 
paign got  under  way  during  the  last 
week  of  January,  an  exciting  hockey 
contest  between  the  “Maple  Leafs’’  and 
the  “Bruins’’  began.  Mrs.  Moore  cap- 
tained the  “Maple  Leafs’’,  the  rooms  at 
the  north  end  of  the  hall,  while  Mrs. 
Abbott  led  the  “Bruins”,  the  rooms  at 
the  south  end  of  the  hall.  The  end  of 
the  first  half  found  the  “Maple  Leafs” 
on  top  with  Room  One,  Miss  Lathrop’s 
Eighth  Grade  Room,  having  one  hun- 
dred percent  on  the  first  day. 

Despite  their  slow  beginning,  the 
“Bruins”  came  through  with  the  win- 
ning tally  in  the  last  half  and  won  the 
contest  by  a small  margin.  Rooms  One, 
Two,  Four,  Five,  Seven,  and  Eight 
showed  fine  school  spirit  and  team- 
work by  getting  one  hundred  percent. 
Mr.  Frank’s  high  scoring  Eighth  Grade 
Room  Five  won  the  Broadcaster  Ban- 
ner. Isabel  Nobre  of  the  Seventh  Grade 
won  the  dollar  for  bringing  in  the  most 
subscriptions,  while  Alice  Paine  took 
second  prize.  The  total  amount  of 
money  brought  in  was  $32.55.  Thus 
ended  the  largest  mid-year  campaign 
ever  held.  Yea!  Rah!  “Bruins”!  Yea! 
Rah!  “Maple  Leafs”! 

Richard  Hewins,  ’38. 


WASHINGTON’S  WIN  AT  ART 
CLUB  PARTY 

The  Art  Club  had  a Washington  and 
Lincoln  Party,  with  eighteen  people 
present.  There  were  ten  members  and 
eight  guests.  The  girls’  team  was  called 
the  Lincoln’s  and  the  boys’,  Washing- 
ton’s. They  played  Beano,  had  Turtle 
Races,  made  pictures  with  gum  and 
tried  to  see  how  many  words  they 
could  get  out  of  antidisestablishment- 
arianism.  The  boys  scored  the  most 
points  throughout,  thereby  winning  the 
prizes. 

For  refreshments  they  had  ice  cream, 
cake,  candy,  tonic,  and  sandwiches. 

Jeanne  Davis,  ’38. 


EIGHTH  GRADERS  ENTERTAIN 
GUESTS  AT  PARTY 

The  first  eighth  grade  party  was  held 
Friday,  February  eighteenth,,  in  the 
school  gym.  Mr.  Frank  had  charge  of 
the  party.  It  started  at  seven  o’clock. 
About  ninety  people  were  present.  The 
first  game  played  was  “Winkum,”  and 
after  awhile  “Spin  the  Cover”  was  put 
into  progress,  with  forfeits  at  the  end. 
About  nine  o’clock  the  girls  and  boys 
marched  down  to  Room  Nine  where  the 
refreshments  were  served.  The  refresh- 
ments consisted  of  punch,  ice  cream, 
cake,  sandwiches,  and  cookies.  After- 
ward Louise  Brown  sang  a solo  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Broadbent.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  spent  dancing. 
The  party  ended  at  half  past  nine,  and 
was  pronounced  a decided  success. 

The  committee  in  charge  were : Louise 
Brown,  Muriel  Carl,  Mary  Dickson, 
Hazel  Wright,  Roland  Baker,  Lyle  Long, 
John  Lawrence,  Warren  Van  Tol. 

The  chaperons  were  Mr.  Handy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harvard  Broadbent,  Mr. 
Frank  and  Miss  Arenovski. 

Jean  Wagner,  ’39. 


ROOM  FOUR  ENJOYS  VALENTINE 
PARTY 

Room  Four  celebrated  its  Valentine 
party  on  February  sixteenth.  Hilda 
Botelho  sang  and  tap-danced.  That 
“good  old  mountain  music”  was  fur- 
nished by  George  Ferreira  and  Ed- 
mund Correira,  the  two  hill-billies 
from  East  Falmouth,  who  played  and 
sang.  Mr.  Handy  gave  a short  hum- 
orous talk.  Everyone  ate  all  the  can- 
dy, cake,  cookies,  ice  cream,  and  sand- 
wiches he  or  she  could.  They  were 
having  such  a good  time  that  they 
almost  forgot  that  it  was  time  to  stop 
and  go  back  to  school. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
Annie  Grew,  Jeanette  Bowman,  Alice 
Barrows,  Jean  Barrows,  Beverly  Berg, 
Charles  Borden  and  John  Ballard. 

Durham  Caldwell,  ’40. 
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This  is  Station  WHWH  broadcasting. 
These  are  your  Junior  High  School 
reporters  speaking. 

Flash!  December  21.  Room  Seven 
filled  and  donated  a Christmas  basket 
for  a needy  family. 

Flash!  December  23.  Christmas  spirit 
is  in  the  air.  All  Rooms  had  parties 
and  school  was  dismissed  at  noon. 
Hurrah ! 

Flash!  January  3.  Room  Five  won 
the  Attendance  Banner,  and  continues 
to  hold  the  Thrift  Banner. 

Flash!  January  7.  A most  interesting 
Girls’  Assembly  was  held. 

Flash!  January  10.  For  the  first  time 
this  year  Room  Three  won  the  Attend- 
ance Banner. 

Flash!  January  14.  Shirley  Landers 
of  Room  Seven  proved  her  ability  to 
spell  by  winning  the  Ninth  Grade  Spell- 
ing Bee.  James  Harding  of  Room  Two 
was  the  close  runner-up. 

Flash!  January  18.  At  last  the  Bas- 
ketball Season  is  here  again.  The  fol- 
lowing girls’  and  boys’  captains  and 
managers  were  elected  for  homeroom 
teams: 

Room  One — Marion  Mohr,  captain; 
Delia  Lopes,  manager; — Ralph  Rabesa, 
captain:  John  Lawrence,  manager. 

Room  Two — Patty  Berg,  captain; 
Carol  Barrows,  manager; — John  Corey, 
captain;  Earle  Chamberlain,  manager. 

Room  Three — Jean  Wagner,  captain; 
Marguerite  Troop,  manager; — Allan 
Williams,  captain;  Thomas  McNeely, 
manager. 


Room  Four — Beverly  Berg,  captain; 
Jean  Barrows,  manager; — Charles  Bor- 
den, captain;  John  Ballard,  manager. 

Room  Five' — Marguerite  Lumbert, 
captain;  Madalyn  Hathaway,  manager; 
— William  Ferreira,  captain;  George 
Lino,  manager. 

Room  Six — Edith  Erwin,  captain; 
Patricia  Holden,  manager; — Raymond 
Paltz,  captain;  Alvin  Nickerson,  man- 
ager. 

Room  Seven — Amelia  Peters,  captain; 
Mary  McAdams,  manager; — Jack  Park- 
er, captain;  George  Mixer,  manager. 

Room  Eight — Betty  Sample,  captain; 
Janet  Thayer,  manager; — Richard 
Sample,  captain;  Edward  Wixon,  man- 
ager. 

Flash!  January  27.  April  Oursler,  our 
assistant  editor,  left  school  today  for  a 
two  months’  Mediterranean  cruise  with 
her  parents.  Some  people  have  all  the 
luck!  Last  year  April  visited  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  Japan,  and  China. 

Flash!  January  28.  Room  Two  put  on 
a radio  broadcast  advertising  “Potter’s 
Peppy  Pickles’’. 

Flash!  February  4.  Marks  closed  for 
the  last  month.  The  first  semester  is 
over! 

Flash!  February  9.  Many  new  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  last  half  of 
the  school  year.  Those  elected  are  as 
follows: 

Room  One — President,  John  Law- 
rence; Vice  President,  Eleanor  Mc- 
Laughlin; Secretary,  Avis  Neal;  Trea- 
surer, Marion  Mohr. 

Room  Two — President,  Gertrude  At- 
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kinson;  Vice  President,  Thomas  Hart; 
Secretary,  Carol  Barrows;  Treasurer, 
Betty  Schroeder. 

Room  Three — President,  Allan  Will- 
iams; Vice  President,  Frank  Souza; 
Secretary,  Thomas  McNeely;  Treasurer, 
Josephine  Peters. 

Room  Four — President,  Sam  Cahoon; 
Vice  President,  John  Ballard;  Secre- 
tary, Alice  Barrows;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Borden. 

Room  Six — President,  Edith  Erwin ; 
Vice  President,  Henry  Meyer;  Secre- 
tary, Helen  Kariotis;  Treasurer,  Patri- 
cia Holden, 

Room  Seven — President,  Anita  Man- 
ley;  Vice  President,  Donald  MacQuar- 
rie;  Secretary,  George  Mixer;  Treasurer, 
Jack  Parker. 

Room  Eight — President,  Robert  Pet- 
erson; Vice  President,  Elmer  Ross;  Sec- 
retary, Patricia  Tollio;  Treasurer,  John 
Tsiknas. 

Flash!  February  11.  Room  Four  was 
awarded  the  Attendance  Banner  for 
last  month. 

Flash!  February  16.  Rooms  Four  and 
Six  enjoyed  Valentine  Parties. 

Flash!  February  28.  Elections  for  the 
Ninth  Grade  start.  Campaigns  for 
popular  candidates  have  monopolized 
the  headlines  in  the  Hall  School. 

These  are  your  reporters  signing  off. 
We  will  be  back  with  a flash  for  the 
next  issue. 

Reporting  for  the  reporters 
Carol  Barrows,  ’38. 
Anita  Manley,  ’38. 


FASHIONS 

The  spring  forecast  of  fads  and 
fashions  features  mainly  boleros  and 
swing  skirts.  Skirts  are  shorter!  Slowly 
climbing  up  to  the  all-time  high 
reached  in  the  middle  twenties.  Pleats 
are  continuing  their  popularity,  and 
though  plaids  are  still  prominent,  gaily 
colored  prints  and  stripes  are  taking 
their  place.  Boleros  and  sashes  are  all 
the  rage!  Ditto  the  Shetland  wool  bol- 
ero suits  in  those  popular  pastel  colors. 

Camels  hair  swaggers  and  reefers 
still  hold  the  spotlight  in  sports  coats. 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’38. 


MR.  ARTHUR  HARPER  APPOINTED 

AS  NEW  MEMBER  OF  FACULTY 

Mr.  Arthur  Harper,  who  was  the 
Special  Class  teacher  at  the  Village 
School  and  who  also  teaches  printing 
in  the  High  School,  was  appointed  as 
a new  member  of  the  Hall  School  at  a 
recent  School  Committee  meeting.  Mr. 
Harper  is  teaching  mathematics  and 
manual  training  in  the  Hall  School  as 
well  as  printing  in  the  High  School. 
The  faculty  and  students  heartily  wel- 
come Mr.  Harper  to  the  Hall  School. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
oi  his  character.  Perhaps  teachers  are 
in  a better  position  to  judge  these 
things  than  pupils. 

And  then  again,  once  a Council  is 
chosen  or  appointed,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  it  a success.  Let  us 
take  for  example  our  own  school.  A 
good  many  of  the  Grade  Councils  have 
met  only  once  or  twice,  and  some  not 
at  all.  Surely  for  the  Council  work  to 
be  done  properly,  meetings  should  be 
held  at  least  once  a month,  for  there 
are  numerous  items  that  demand  their 
attention. 

In  any  event  though,  once  the  pro- 
per Council  is  chosen,  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  solve  whatever  problems 
arise  by  themselves.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
Student  Government,  let  there  be  Stu- 
dent Government.  If  not,  abolish  the 
idea.  For  there  can  be  no  “happy 
medium”  without  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan. 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38  Editor-In-Chief. 
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SOPHOMORES  STAR  ON 
L.  H.  S.  JAYVEE 

The  varsity  teams  representing  the 
high  school  this  year  are  exceptional- 
ly good,  and  equally  good  are  the  jun- 
ior varsity  teams.  The  Jayvee  basket- 
ball squad  has  yet  to  lose  a game  this 
year.  Led  by  James  “Whizzer”  Wright, 
they  have  taken  over  every  team  that 
has  faced  them.  “Whizzer”  has  dunked 
the  holeless  leather  doughnut  through 
the  stringed-cup  for  a total  of  approx- 
imately sixty- six  points. 

Supporting  him  as  one  of  the  for- 
wards is  “Juny”  Breivogel  who  plays 
a more  conservative  floor  game.  He  is 
now  learning  how  to  “dunk”  ’em  left- 
handed  after  the  Hank  Luissetti  fash- 
ion. We  wonder  what  Emily  Post,  the 
authority  on  manners,  would  say  about 
this  display  of  “doughnut  dunking”? 

Harold  Baker  and  Milford  Hatch  are 
the  other  two  men  playing  for  the 
Jayvees.  Clayton  Collins,  George  Kari- 
otis,  Richard  Alberts,  James  Cavan- 
augh, Lester  Crane  and  Paul  Blanch- 
ard are  the  other  men  vying  for  berths. 

However,  there  are  two  more  games 
for  these  Jayvees,  and,  if  they  are  all 
in  there  playing  as  a unit,  they  should 
win  both  of  them. 

The  horsehide  followers  will  be 
throwing  the  ball  around  in  another 
month  or  so  and  should  round  up  in 
good  shape  another  successful  athletic 
season  for  the  “Crimson  Tide!” 

Stanley  Burgess,  L.  H.  S.  ’40. 


Last  year’s  large  rollicking  lovey- 
dovey  romantically-inclined  frosh  class 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  high  “spoony” 
standards  that  they  set  last  year.  They 
have  had  no  parties  and  the  “cream” 
and  “sugar”  that  they  mixed  last  year 
is  not  forming  the  same  romantic  con- 
coctions as  in  the  days  of  ’36-’37.  Thus 
we  have  no  “Winehellian  scoops”  for 
the  reader. 

The  soph,  she  with  the  pigtails  wrap- 
ped around  her  cranium,  likes  “Long” 
periods  of  coasting  etc. 

The  three- Soule d guy  from  P.  O.  Kit- 
ten Hollow  has  conquered  over  the 
Heights  star  basketeer.  Unofficial  vic- 
tory of  course!  The  law  of  “the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest”  applies  in  this  case 
also. 

* * * 

The  Juniors  and  Seniors  are  not  so 
down  in  the  dumps.  The  big  blonde 
varsity  tackle  has  been  seen  at  differ- 
ent places  with  the  new  postmaster’s 
daughter.  The  junior  (best  attired  gent 
in  the  joint)  has  also  been  journeying 
to  all  the  basketball  games  with  “Miss 
Cape  Cod.” 


SOPHS  MAKE  GIRLS’  VARSITY 

The  L.  H.  S.  girls’  basketball  team 
is  composed  of  Sophomores  and  Jun- 
iors for  the  most  part  this  year.  Con- 
stance DeMello  and  Rebecca  Cahoon 
are  first  string  forward  and  guard, 
while  Adeline  Mills,  Dorothy  Francis, 
Charlotte  McKenzie  are  other  Soph 
members  of  the  squad. 
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As  a method  of  proving  to  the  readers 
of  our  magazine  the  interest  of  being 
exchange  editor,  I have  taken  various 
items  of  interest  from  some  of  the 
school  papers  I have  received.  Often 
times  the  knowledge  we  procure  from 
looking  at  the  magazines  published  by 
other  junior  high  schools  helps  in  im- 
proving the  contents  of  our  own 
“Broadcaster.” 

Here  are  a few  notations  I have 
made: — 


“The  Phillipian” — Ahce  J.  Phillips 
Junior  High  School — Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

It  Knocks  But  Once 

A college  youth  wished  to  join  an 
exclusive  fraternity,  but  what  could  he 
do  to  make  himself  a desirable  mem- 
ber? They  wanted  a pianist.  With  a 
pang  he  remembered  his  mother’s 
pleading  to  get  him  to  take  lessons  on 
this  very  same  instrument.  Opportun- 
ity Knocks  But  Once! 


“Lincoln  Jun  o'  T mss”  — T ncoln 
Junior  High  School — Duluth,  Minn. 

Father  Time  Marches! 

On  Father  Time  marches!  Marching 
— marching!  He  is  cruel,  heartless  and 
merciless,  never  listening  to  the  plead- 
ings of  the  world — “If  I could  only  live 
that  over  again.”  Instead,  he  marches 
on.  As  he  does  so,  he  brings  in  new 
life  and  snuffs  out  the  old;  he  even 
turns  out  the  lights  of  our  youngsters. 
On  he  marches,  not  caring  for  the  cry- 
ing hearts  and  weeping  souls  that  beg 
for  the  Past  . . . 


“Briscoe  Briefs”  — Briscce  Junior 
High  School— Beverly,  Mass. 

Humor 

I’ve  never  seen  a fire  truck, 

Or  had  a window  pane; 

I’ve  never  seen  a candy  kiss, 

Or  seen  a picture  framed; 

I’ve  never  seen  a bed  with  legs 

Or  seen  a big  horse  fly; 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  the  ocean’s  bed? 

Or  see  a needle’s  eye?  . . . 

“Courier”— Jay  Cooke  Junior  High 
School — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fashions 

Multi-colored  clothing!  Girls,  you 
can  be  merry,  gay,  and  colorful  with 
the  many  colored  shoes.  The  winter 
shoes  are  a bit  more  subdued  than  last 
season’s  frivolous  sandals.  The  flat 
heeled  sporties  can  be  got  in  three  or 
more  shades.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
th  em  . . . 

The  Naturalist,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Stamps 

There  are  two  mistakes  on  the  new 
Alaskan  Territorial  Stamps.  The  first 
is  that  the  farmer  has  a left-handed 
plow  throwing  the  dirt  to  the  left  in- 
stead of  to  the  right  as  a walking  plow 
should.  The  second  is  that  the  horse 
is  walking  in  the  left  furrow,  while 
the  farmer  is  walking  in  the  newly- 
plowed  furrow. 

Gertrude  Atkinson,  ’38. 


A SCHOOL  BOY’S  LAMENT 

The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
Are  these  sad  words,  “I’ve  flunked 
again.” 

Though  other  folks  get  “E”  or  “G”, 

All  I can  get  is  a hopeless  “P”. 

Both  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring, 

I'm  haunted  by  this  dreadful  thing. 

Its  baleful  shape  always  comes  out 
To  put  my  vacation  plans  to  rout. 

I must  forego  things  I’ve  in  mind 
For  Dad  says  I must  stay  home  and 
grind, 

And  try  at  least  to  make  a “G”, 

In  place  of  that  dread,  sad,  red  “P”. 

Exchange  . . . 


- SPORTS 


AS  I HEARD  IT 

I turned,  on  my  radio.  The  announc- 
er’s voice  was  somewhat  shaky,  as  he 
said,  “Well,  here  we  are  at  the  Hall 
Junior  High  School  athletic  field.  It’s 
a great  day  for  the  game,  folks.  The 
boys  are  ready  for  the  starting  whistle. 
There  it  goes!  They’re  off!” 

“Pena  starts  off  around  left-end  and 
is  tagged  out  on  second  base.  Now  the 
boys  are  running  neck  and  neck  down 
the  home  stretch.  Reynolds  takes  a 
shot  at  the  basket;  it  bounces  off  the 
cage  into  the  center  fielder’s  glove, 
first  down  two  to  go.  There  goes  Cham- 
berlain. He’s  loose!  Wait  a minute, 
folks,  Chamberlain  has  been  called  out. 
He  failed  to  touch  second  and  was 
thrown  for  a loss.  There  goes  Mixer 
dribbling  down  the  middle  court.  He 
throws  a long  pass  to  MacQuarrie  for 
a home  run.  Santos  is  back  to  kick  the 
extra  point.  It’s  good!  That  kick  didn’t 
even  touch  the  rim  when  it  dropped 
through.  What  a game,  folks,  what  a 
game!” 

Then  I heard  a voice  interrupt  the 
announcer.  “All  right,  Georgie,  time  to 
go  back  home.  Say  good  night  to  your 
sport  fans.” 

I looked  at  the  radio  program  to  see 
what  program  I had  been  listening  to. 
Yes,  it  was  the  Lunatic  Hour,  put  on 
to  humor  the  weak-minded. 

Jack  Parker,  ’38. 


ROYS’  ATHLETIC  NOTES 


MARION  FRESHMEN  VICTORIOUS 
OVER  HALL  SCHOOL 

The  Hall  School  basketball  season 
started  off  with  a bang — for  Marion 
which  seemed  to  have  the  advantages 
over  us  by  height  and  weight.  Al- 
though Falmouth  showed  plenty  of 
fight,  Marion  beat  us  by  sheer  force. 
Sylvia  of  Marion  caused  us  the  most 
trouble,  scoring  fourteen  of  their 
twenty- eight  points.  Parker,  Fal- 
mouth’s high  scorer,  sank  two  baskets 
and  two  fouls,  while  Frye  at  forward 
tossed  three  through  the  rim.  The 
final  score  which  found  Marion  at  the 
long  end  was  28-16. 

The  lineups  are  as  follows: 


Falmouth 

Position 

Marion 

M.  Frye  

rf  

Sylvia 

H.  Santos  

If  

Medeva 

G.  Mixer  

c 

Lopes 

J.  Corey  

••  rg  

Andrews 

J.  Parker  

lg  

Andrews 

HALL  SCHOOL  VARSITY  SUFFERS 

SECOND 

DEFEAT 

FROM 

MARION  FRESHMEN 

Once  again  Marion  “basketed”  the 
game,  when  they  came  to  Falmouth 
on  February  11  and  defeated  us  on 
our  own  gym  floor  21-14. 
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Sylvia  at  forward  again  starred  for 
Marion,  while  Andrews  also  did  his 
share.  As  for  Falmouth,  all  the  mem- 
bers seem  to  agree  that  their  passing 
and  shooting  was  below  par,  perhaps 
because  they  were  over-confident. 

The  lineups  are  as  follows: 


Falmouth 

Position 

Marion 

M.  Frye  

rf  

...  Sylvia 

H.  Santos  

If  

Monterio 

Mixer  

c 

....  Lopes 

J.  Parker  

rg  .... 

Roy 

Andrews 

J.  Corey  

lg  

Ray 

Andrews 

A.  Reynolds  . 

lg 

David  Whittemore,  ’38. 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  HOMEROOM 
TOURNAMENTS  STAGED 

Although  rather  late  in  the  season, 
both  the  girls’  and  the  boys’  basketball 
teams  will  stage  grade  home  room  tour- 
naments. There  has  been  much  enthus- 


iasm about  them  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

In  the  Seventh  Grade  girls’  tourna- 
ment Room  Six  has  been  declared  the 
winner  of  the  first  series,  having  de- 
feated both  Rooms  Eight  and  Four. 
Outstanding  players  for  Room  Six  are 
Patsy  Holden  and  Edith  Erwin,  for- 
wards, Helen  Kariotis,  center,  and 
Norma  Cornelius,  guard.  The  eighth 
grade  and  ninth  grade  girls  will  soon 
see  action  on  the  court. 

The  Eighth  Grade  boys  started  their 
series  of  games  on  Friday,  March  4. 
In  a very  exciting  game  Room  One  de- 
feated Room  Five.  The  next  two  weeks 
will  be  taken  up  with  other  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grade  games. 

Come  on,  boys  and  girls,  show  your 
room  spirit! 


Both  the  boys’  and  girls’  basketball 
teams  are  sporting  new  suits  this  year. 


1938  BOYS’  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
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1938  GIRLS’  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


GIRLS’  ATHLETIC  NOTES 
SPRING  FEVER 

With  spring  and  the  baseball  season 
just  ahead,  Miss  Buros  has  made  plans 
for  an  inter-class  softball  tournament 
instead  of  the  usual  baseball  tourna- 
ment. Practise  will  start  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  In  playing  softball, 
the  major  differences  are:  the  team  is 
composed  of  ten  instead  of  nine  play- 
ers; the  balls  are  larger;  the  baselines 
are  shorter;  and  the  pitcher  pitches 
underhand  instead  of  overhand. 

Girls,  are  you  interested  in  playing 
softball?  If  so,  please  submit  your 
names  to  Miss  Buros. 


HALL  SCHOOL  NINTH  GRADERS 
LOSE  FIRST  GAME 

At  the  shrill  sound  of  the  timekeep- 
er’s whistle,  the  first  Bamstable-Fal- 
mouth  basketball  game  ended,  the 
visitors  the  victors  with  a 24  to  0 score 
on  the  local  court. 

Consistent  fumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  Falmouth  hoopsters  put  their  scar- 
let-clad opponents  far  in  the  lead. 
Scudder  of  Barnstable  was  high  scorer 
with  14  points  to  her  credit. 


The  lineups: 


Falmouth 

Barnstable 

V. 

Rowe,  capt.  ... 

...  If  

B.  Scudder 

A. 

Peters  

rf  ... 

B.  Swift 

G. 

Atkinson  

M.  Hinkle 

C. 

Barrows 

...  rg  ... 

M.  Lebel,  capt. 

M.  Carlson  c M.  Andrews 

M.  Turner  sc  B.  Brown 

Substitutes;  Falmouth — J.  Hall,  M. 
McAdams,  B.  Schroeder,  P.  Hildreth, 
P.  Nye,  A.  Manley,  N.  Peterson.  Barn- 
stable— B.  Holden,  L.  Bussiere. 


BARNSTABLE  EIGHTH  GRADERS 
SCORE  SHUT-OUT 

The  Falmouth  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grade  Basketball  team  played  Barn- 
stable’s Eighth  Grade  on  the  same  day 
and  were  badly  beaten  by  a 27  to  0 
score. 

The  young  basketeers  from  both 
teams  played  a hard  and  fast  game, 
but  the  local  forwards  couldn’t  keep 
up  with  their  swift  rivals  from  Hyan- 
nis,  who  blocked  all  attempts  of  shoot- 
ing. O.  Rodin  of  Barnstable  scored  23 
of  the  winning  27  points. 

The  lineups: 


Falmouth 

Barnstable 

J.  Wagner  

If  

...  M.  Simmons 

P.  Holden  

rf  

O.  Rodin 

D.  Densmore  

...  lg  .... 

R.  Rose 

M.  Lumbert,  capt. 

...  rg 

G.  Johnson 

D.  Burke  

sc  

M.  Games 

M.  Mohr  

c 

D.  Daniel 

Substitutes  for  Falmouth  were; — D. 
Atkinson,  E.  Tollio,  M.  Cavanaugh.  G. 
Norris,  E.  Erwin,  B.  Berg,  M.  Hath- 
away, H.  Kariotis,  N.  Cornelius.  Barn- 
stable; P.  McKean,  L.  Hinkle. 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’38. 
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SNOOPIE’S  SPRING  SNIFTERS 

Ah!  Snoopie,  the  slithery  sneak, 

Ho!  Ho!  He  is  ready  to  peak, 

Just  what  he  will  see 
Of  you  and  of  me, 

Right  out  in  the  news  it  will  leak. 

Ho!  Hum! — Spring  again!  “In  the 
spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  Or  does  it? 
Well  anyhow,  it’s  supposed  to,  and 
Snoopie  is,  as  usual,  on  the  job  and 
“raxing  ” to  go. 

Rumor  has  it  that  “Colonel  Baker” 
claims  he  has  been  taken  to  the  clean- 
er’s. (And  we  don’t  mean  to  remove 
spots.)  “Fog  Horn”  Long  vigorously 
declares,  however,  that  the  “Colonel” 
is  a misunderstanding  gentleman  and 
shouldn’t  make  such  dastardly  accus- 
ations. Tut-Tut! 

Seems  as  though  the  “tough  guy”  of 
Skunk  Hollow  has  taken  to  wheeling 
a baby  carriage  on  Woods  Hole’s  back 
roads.  Oh!  for  a candid  camera! 

What  six  9th  graders  have  formed 
a club  and  call  themselves  the  “Sub- 
Debs”?  (Methinks  “Dizzy  Debs”  would 
be  a much  more  appropriate  name). 
Perhaps  they  would  like  to  bell  us  about 
their  recent  Valentine  Party! 

You  can  always  tell  a girl  from 
Woods  Hole — but  you  can’t  tell  her 
much. 

Suggestion  of  the  Day:  Won’t  some- 
one please  buy  “Nelson  Eddy”  a busi- 
ness-like cigar  so  that  he  can  really 
do  justice  to  his  prized  swivel  chair. 
He  claims  that  he  can’t  successfully 
impersonate  “Big  Business”  without  a 
cigar  to  nibble  on. 

When  the  frisky  flirtatious  faculty 
member  starts  shooting  elastics  at  poor 
unsuspecting  students,  something 


should  be  done  about  it.  He  should  hear 
what  “our  Kate”  says  about  such 
“childish  pranks.” 

“Stepin  Fetchit”  MacQuarrie  has 
finally  discovered  that  Nye  Road  isn’t 
the  only  fish  in  the  sea.  His  taste  is 
still  on  the  blonde  side,  but  his  motto 
now  is  “Go  West,  Young  Man — Go 
West.” 

Orchids  of  the  Day:  To  Sammie  Jr.  , 
and  the  North  Falmouth  lassie  from  y 
Room  8.  Believe  it  or  not — they  are 
still  romancing  with  each  other. 

Will  someone  please  give  our  Editor 
the  “three  grains  of  corn”  she  has  been 
hollering  for? 

Groan  of  the  Day:  When  the  broth- 
er of  the  Boy  Wonder  of  the  class 
of  ’36  (now  honoring  the  7th  grade 
with  his  presence)  announced  that  as 
an  extra  subject  he  would  like  to  take 
Biology — this  column  let  out  a well- 
founded  groan.  Another  scientific  gen- 
ius would  be  too,  too  much  for  us.  How 
about  a nice,  quiet  course  in  chemistry, 
Jimmy? 

Our  school  notes  editor  has  gone  in 
for  scientific  research  in  a big  way. 

Right  now  she  is  centering  around  the 
Hart. 

Don’t  tell  us  that  the  “mite-y”  mid- 
get of  the  7th  grade  is  losing  his  lead 
in  the  Lehy  sweepstakes.  Another  Nye 
Road  knight  has  his  eyes  on  the  same 
lass;  and  we’re  afraid,  she’s  just  an- 
other fickle  “fern”. 

After  the  last  issue  of  the  Broad- 
caster we  all  agreed  our  Art  Editor  was 
good.  He  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  he  is  never  wrong — always 
Wright. 


Weather:  Rain  if  it  doesn’t 
snow 

Editor:  Edward  Handy 
Ass’t  Editor:  Lyle  Long 
Volume  IIIIIII 
Edition  IIIIIII 
With  apologies  to  Walt 
Disney  we  give  you  his 
characters : 

Donald  Duck — Carl  Palmer 
Mickey  Mouse — 

Dave  Cassick 
Minnie  Mouse — 

Virginia  Rowe 
Snow  White — Louise  Brown 
Prince — Roland  Baker 
Happy — George  Mixer 
Dopey — Billy  Pond 
Doc — Dick  Hewins 
Bashful — Azel  Young 
Grumpy — Gordon  Parker 
Sleepy — “Salty”  Sanderson 
Sneezy — Bernard  Cassidy 
^ 

Spend  your  summer  va- 
cation at  the  “Midlard”, 
Paw  Paw  Lake,  Mich.  New 
management.  Cheap  rooms. 

* * * 

Do  you  want  to  buy 
something  unusual?  Then 
talk  to  the  Editor.  Free 
Catalog. 

* * * 

A whisper, 

A nod; 

A teacher, 

The  rod. 


Advertisement 
FOR  SALE 
Educated  Mice 
Guaranteed  to 
get  rid  of 
Homework  Papers 


— • News  — 

Two  bandits  held  up  a 
local  drug  store  today.  They 
loaded  a small  safe  in  their 
car  and  sped  away.  They 
tried  to  get  it  open  until 
they  had  to  blow  it  up.  In 
it  they  found — two  bits. 
The  druggist  later  said, 
“It  was  open  all  the  time.” 
* * * 

Prof.  N.  O.  Boddyhome 
says  that  if  the  planet 
Jupiter  stopped  moving,  it 
would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. The  Prof,  also  esti- 
mates that  there  is  no  such 
planet  as  Jupiter.  “How- 
ever”, he  says,  “I  prefer  to 
believe  there  is  because  if 
there  is,  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference,  and  if  there 
isn’t,  it  might  make  a lot 
of  difference.  The  Prof,  is 
really  a remarkable  think- 
er, we  think. 


World’s  greatest  home- 
work passer- inner  says, — 
“Eat  a guaranteed  er,  a urn, 
ch  skip  it.” 


Advise  to  Pupils 

Never  put  your  mouth 
into  gear  until  your  brain 
is  turning  over. 

* * * 

A prize  for  the  correct 
answer  to  what  T.  P.  A.  W. 
means. 

He  ❖ ❖ 

Formula  for  Success: 
Stand  up  to  be  seen,  speak 
up  to  be  heard,  and  shut 
up  to  be  appreciated. 

* * * 

Champion  Ruler-Dueler 
of  Room  2 will  give  lessons 
free  at  2 o’clock,  everyday 
at  12. 

* * ❖ 

Quick,  Henry,  your  gum! 

* * * 

At  last  Alibi  Ike  had  an 
inspiration.  Here  ’tis: 

The  Last  Boner 

One  strike  across  the  plate, 
Oh,  what  a pitcher  to  hate! 
Ball  one — inside! 

It  almost  nicked  my  hide. 
It’s  no  use  to  try, 

I wish  I could  fly. 

He’s  got  my  goat, 

He  does  it  with  a “float.” 
Two  strikes  caught  me 
napping. 

Wish  I could  start  scrap- 
ping. 

The  third  cuts  a corner. 
Now  I know  I made  a 
boner ! 

s*  * * 

Home  work, 

A bore. 

Summer, 

No  more. 

Sale 

Slightly  used  pencils 
3 for  10c  for  3 inchers 
3 for  9c  for,  well  you  mea- 
sure them. 
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SCHOOL 

Oh,  why  does  teacher  scold  and  scold, 
Until  you’d  think  she’d  bust? 

She  says  we  shouldn’t  whisper, 

But  I do;  I just  must. 

There’re  always  urgent  matters. 

About  a swell  book  or  a date; 

Though  teacher  says  they  can, 

They  really  will  not  wait. 

When  I don’t  do  my  homework, 
Teacher’s  mad,  I’ll  say! 

She  says  that  I should  finish  it 
And  skate  some  other  day. 

And  though  I know  the  ice  won’t  last, 
I can’t  talk  back,  you  see, 

So  all  I can  do  is  listen 
And  hear  her  scold  me. 

As  I’ll  never  own  the  world, 

I must  work  just  like  the  rest, 

And  read  and  write  my  head  off, 
’Cause  the  old  folks  thinks  it’s  best. 

Edward  Handy,  ’38. 


The  9th  graders  have'  been  writing 
so  many  definitions  (Attention,  Miss 
A.)  that  some  of  their  papers  now  read 
like  this: 

A pessimist  is  a man  who  is  never 
happy  unless  he  is  miserable.  Even 
then  he  isn’t  happy. 

Paraffin  is  next  in,  order  of  angels 
above  seraphims. 

An  epistle  is  the  wife  of  an  apostle. 

A momentum  is  what  you  give  a per- 
son when  they  are  leaving. 

Chivalry  is  the  attitude  of  man  to 
a strange  woman. 


ROOM  ONE 

Room  one  thinks  the  Broadcaster 
grand, 

The  finest  by  far  in  the  land, 

But  all  think  so  too, 

E’en  the  cow  that  says,  “Moo”. 

Now,  all  write  and  give  it  a hand. 

Dorothy  Maceda,  ’39. 


Our  editor’s  Dad  says — “In  the 
United  States  people  are  always  put  to 
death  by  Elocution.” 


Heard  in  science  class:  The  liver  is 
an  infernal  organ. 


BONERS 

Mr.  B. — to  pupil: — “Why  were  south- 
erners opposed  to  a high  tariff?” 
Pupil: — “Because  they  wanted  a low 
one.” 


Mr.  F — : “Name  the  three  greatest 
iron  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  be  sure 
they  are  in  the  U.  S.” 

Sev — th  Gr — : “Pittsburgh,  Alabama, 
and  Africa.” 

Mr.  F — : “Name  one  way  land  is 
reclaimed  for  farming.” 

Answer  in  test  paper:  “They  irritate 
dry  land.” 

Blah! 

Mr.  B — : “Give  me  the  three  points 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  fast  like 
this; 

1.  ‘Blah,  Blah,  Blah, 

2.  Blah,  Blah,  Blah, 

3.  Blah,  Blah,  Blah!’  ” 

Pupil:  1.  “Blah,  Blah,  Blah, 

2.  Blah,  Blah,  Blah, 

3.  Blah,  Blah,  Blab.” 

Edward  Handy,  ’38. 


What  An  Island! 

Miss  L.:  “What  is  the  island  in  the 
West  Indies  which  has  belonged  to  the 
United  States  since  the  Spanish  War?” 
B.  B.:  “Europe.” 

Out! 


Irate  baseball  player:  I wasn’t  out! 
Sarcastic  umpire:  Well,  just  have  a 
look  at  the  newspaper  tomorrow. 


Henry  W.  Hall  School 
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